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CONFERENCE SUMMARY 

During the week of August 20 through 25, 1967, approximately sev- 
enty professional workers from the fields of counselor education, vo- 
cational education, labor, employment counseling, personnel manage- 
ment, school counseling and guidance supervision met together in Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, to consider the vocational aspects of counselor educa- 
tion. This conference was the second in a series cosponsored by the 
American Vocational Association and the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, and funded by the United States Office of Education 
through the Vocational Education Act. The first conference, held in 
Marquette, Michigan, in August of 1966, focused upon the vocational as- 
pects of counseling and provided an opportunity for renewing and ex- 
panding the dialogue between vocational education and guidance and 
counseling. 

These conferences and several related efforts in various settings 
provide evidence of certain developments and apparent needs. Though 
closely allied during earlier portions of this century, vocational education 
and guidance and counseling have drifted apart and each has experi- 
enced significant development independent from the other. It was in a 
spirit of meeting the need for greater communication and increased co- 
operation that the Columbia, Missouri, conference was convened. 

The conferees met in a pleasant, informal setting, and from the first 
assembly it was apparent that a congenial and cooperative atmosphere 
prevailed. After a warm welcome by the conference director and Uni- 
versity of Missouri officials, the group, in its first three general sessions 
heard scholarly papers given from the fields of economics, sociology, and 
psychology. Herbert Striner discussed the role of the counselor in a dy- 
namic economy from an economist’s point-of-view. He proceeded to de- 
fine counseling in terms of relating people to work, and emphasized the 
importance of information, the decision-making processes, and the in- 
creased uses of computer techniques. In the second paper, Edward Gross 
presented evidence of the changing structure of work, and the con- 
comitant changes required in an industrial society. In addition to at- 
tacking unemployment only through economic and/or worker training 
and retraining approaches, he suggests that further restructuring of 
work may be necessary in order to fit the job to the worker. In the 
third paper, Donald Hansen discussed the individual and his work from 
a psycho-social frame of reference and diagrammed a set of schema for 
analyzing the various orientations to work which an individual may de- 
velop. 

In a general session following the presentations of the three papers, 
Edward Roeber reviewed and discussed the contents with the presenters 
in a panel before the group, and the seminar participants had an oppor- 
tunity to comment upon the papers and question the panel members. 
Dr. Roeber then presented, from his point of view, the implications of 
the papers for counselor education. 

With the first four general sessions as background, the seminar 
proceeded to focus its attention upon (1) programs and services needed 
to facilitate vocational development of youth and adults, (2) the prep- 
aration of personnel to staff these programs and provide these services, 
and (3) available and potential resources to enhance the vocational as- 
pects of counseling and counselor education programs. 
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Merle Strong discussed the role of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation’s Division of Vocational and Technical Education in strengthen- 
ing the vocational aspects of programs, encouraged counselors to become 
better aware of the world of work and its complexities, and to strength- 
en their efforts to provide more adequate vocational guidance services 

for their students. . 

The executive directors of the two sponsoring professional organi- 
zations, Lowell Burkett of AVA and Willis I?ugan of APGA, described 
their associations and the roles they play in reuniting the efforts of vo- 
cational education and personnel and guidance. Panel presentations and 
discussions of a wide variety of resources for vocational guidance were 
conducted by representatives from industry, labor, state departments of 
education, vocational rehabilitation, and the employment service. 

The greatest personal involvement of Seminar participants was 
probably obtained in the small group discussions which were scheduled 
concurrently throughout the week. Each participant was assigned to one 
of five Task Groups, all of which were asked to direct their attentions 
to answering three questions. The questions related to services and per- 
sonnel needs, preparation programs, and resources, and each group was 
provided three, one and one-half to two hour meetings to discuss each 
question. After the three meetings for each question, each group re- 
ported its discussions to the Seminar. Although the discussions in the 
five groups ranged widely, impressively large and varied lists of current 
practices, suggestions and innovations were developed. Probably even 
more valuable than the reports however, was the involvement of group 
members in meaningful interactions centering about the vocational as- 
pects of counseling and counselor education. Confrontations between 
counselors and counselor educators, between labor representatives and 
vocational educators, and between personnel managers and guidance 
supervisors provided stimulating and sometimes intense discussions. 

At the last general session, Kenneth Hoyt summarized his personal 
and professional reactions to the Seminar. His cogent remarks helped 
participants again focus their thoughts on the overall meaning and pur 
pbse of the Seminar, and provided a clear challenge to these representa- 
tives of the various professional fields to re-examine their practices and 
programs and to attempt to provide more adequate means for enhancing 

the Vocational aspects of their work. . ...... 

Although this summary has attempted to quickly recapitulate the 
week’s events, the meanings and significance to each of the participants 
remains a matter for conjecture. Many of the comments made by Partic- 
ipants at the end of the Seminar, and in the weeks following, lead this 
writer to believe that another important step was taken in the re-estab- 
lishment of communication and cooperation between vocational educa- 
tion and counseling and guidance. 



Leeman C. Joslin 



First General Session 



Address : 

COUNSELING: A NEW PROCESS IN A 
DYNAMIC ECONOMY 

Herbert E. Striner, Director of Program Development, 
The W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research 



A topic which seeks to establish 
the relationship of economics to 
counseling is a broad one indeed. 
It is one which, I am afraid, could 
no more be dealt with adequately 
in one paper than could be written 
about with complete insight by a 
single author, representing but 
one discipline. Thus, in this effort, 
I will seek to clarify my thoughts 
on two facets only: (a) where 
skill needs and manpower policies 
will impinge on the counselor, 
and (b) the ways in which ade- 
quate counseling can have a de- 
sirable impact on supplying our 
economy with more individuals 
who, with counseling help, have 
chosen a more, rather than less, 
efficient channel for their talents 
and ambitions. 

But this perspective, which is 
essentially an economic one, would 
be an unfortunately limited one if 
it did not relate its focus to an 
even larger one. What happens in 
the economic world is dependent, 
of course, on factors of supply 
and demand. But, supply and de- 
mand are like the frame of a bi- 
cycle, moved in turn by wheels. 
Personal motivation, political de- 
cision, autonomous forces in the 
marketplace itself, all affect the 
speed and direction in which the 
frame and the rider are propelled. 

During the last several years, 
new social and political forces 
have set wheels in motion which, 
if I may push this analogy a bit 
further, have transformed a bi- 



cycle into a two-ton truck. A phil- 
osophical commitment to at least 
begin to attack poverty, racial dis- 
crimination and urban blight, 
physical as well as social, can only 
become effective if it means jobs, 
income and rebuilding, of people 
as well as facilities. 

The so-called Great Society pro- 
grams represent a second logical 
step which almost had to follow 
the first which was taken with the 
Employment Act of 1946. This Act 
set in motion a series of govern- 
mental commitments based upon 
a political philosophy of positivism 
regarding fiscal and monetary 
measures to ward off the threat 
of unemployment. It was the first 
formal declaration by the Federal 
Government which committed it- 
self on another than ad hoc basis 
to doing whatever had to be done 
to prevent another depression. 

In the last several years, how- 
ever, the essentially curative ap- 
proach of the Act of 1946, has been 
moved to the higher plane of the 
use of federal funds for the de- 
velopment of a social and econom- 
ic structure which, by its very na- 
ture, minimizes the need for either 
cure or alleviation. For a nation 
of almost 200 million, with the 
remnants of an antiquated nation- 
al budget system, an inherent 
streak of conservatism, and a 
fractionated political and educa- 
tional system, such goals must 
seem unattainable, or at least un- 
realistic. 
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However, the apparent real 
world may be most unreal, and 
vice versa. There can be social and 
political mutations as well as bi- 
ological ones, especially if one ad- 
justs to the fact that in political 
and social history, a decade is but 
a moment in time. But, recall the 
magnitude of political and philo- 
sophical change which took place 
in this nation between 1929 and 
1939. Recall the swiftness of 
change in personal and political 
feelings vis-a-vis Japan and Ger- 
many between the years 1945 and 
1955! Over a span of 10 years, it 
may not only be unpossible, but 
undersirable to remember the dif- 
ferences between the “good guys 
and the bad guys.” I would sug- 
gest then, that not only are order 
of magnitude changes in our econ- 
omy possible which can affect 
counseling, but, indeed, they are 
here — now. In less than a decade, 
much of what we do and say here 
today will probably be looked 
upon as conservative and circum- 
spect, rather than as the flights 
into fancy which they may now 
seem. 

To relate employment, govern- 
ment manpower policies and coun- 
seling, I would like to envision a 
fabric consisting of threads which 
come together from 3 sources. 
From each direction can be im- 
parted strength and movement to 
the entire fabric. But each is cap- 
able of only just so much move- 
ment before it in turn is acted 
upon by the other two. Our em- 
ployment history is a thread act- 
ing upon and acted upon by gov- 
ernment manpower policies and by 
educators and, more specifically in 
the present context, by counselors. 

During the last decade and a 
half, the dynamics of economic 
growth have shifted employment 
and skill needs away from the 
production of goods and in the di- 
rection of the production of ser- 



vices. During that period, an his- 
torical change took place in our 
nation’s pattern of employment. 
When one looks at the non-agri- 
cultural labor force, it can be seen 
that by the beginning of the 
1950’s, more people earned in- 
comes as producers of services 
than as producers of goods! The 
trend has continued unabated. In- 
deed, I contend that even more in- 
dividuals would today be employed 
in the services sectors than are 
currently so employed if only an 
adequately trained supply existed. 
The tragedy of today’s unemploy- 
ment is that historical and insti- 
tutional forces, rather than eco- 
nomic ones, prevent the unem- 
ployed and underemployed from 
entering into the ranks of well- 
paid occupations. 

Even geography now enters as 
a culprit or an obstacle in our ef- 
forts to match people with jobs. 
Jobs are becoming available more 
rapidly in those parts of our met- 
ropolitan areas where it is most 
difficult for the less well-trained 
residents of core areas to obtain 
transportation to such areas of 
job opportunity. Employment in 
suburban rings of major cities has 
risen 250 percent faster than for 
the total metropolitan area of 
which these rings and central 
cities are parts. And during the 
same period of 1959-1965, the sub- 
urban population only expanded 
50 percent as much as total metro- 
politan population. Job opportuni- 
ties in central cities have in- 
creased slightly overall, but in 
many major central cities, oppor- 
tunities have declined. 

Employment in wholesale trade, 
which is heavily dependent on 
trucking, grew almost 6 times 
faster in the suburban rings 
than in their metropolitan areas. 
Jobs in manufacturing, which 
in recent decades has tended to 
become more market-oriented 
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and, therefore, also locates with 
ease of transportation in mind, 
have increased nearly four times 
as fast in the rings. In some 
metropolitan areas, where ob- 
solescent street patterns hamper 
the movement of traffic, the 
shifts have been spectacular. In 
metropolitan Boston, for exam- 
ple, manufacturing employment 
dropped 24 percent between 
1959 and 1965, but only 2 per- 
cent in its suburban ring. In the 
New York area, manufacturing 
jobs rose 1 percent, as against 
15 percent in the ring alone, im- 
plying a rather sharp drop for 
the central city. Wholesale jobs 
. soared in suburbs, but in most 
central cities they rose little or 
contracted. 

Employment in retail trade, and 
in finance, insurance, and real 
estate has generally* grown 
much faster than employment 
in manufacturing. Here, too, 
suburban growth has by far ex- 
ceeded growth in the metropoli- 
tan area as a whole — 39 percent 
vs 15 percent in retailing, and 
55 percent vs 14 percent in fi- 
nance, insurance, and real es- 
tate. 1 

As far as shortages are con- 
cerned, they exist in almost any 
skill area one would choose to 
single out. Vacancies exist in large 
numbers for many skill areas in- 
cluding secretarial, clerical, auto- 
motive mechanic, medical support, 
office machine maintenance, dis- 
tributive trades, photo-offset, den- 
tal technician and nursing. In ad- * 
dition, there is the whole spectrum 
of public services starting with 
police and going through the sub- 
professional positions we are now 
beginning to see in evidence in our 
schools. And, I have not even men- 
tioned the so-called craft skills, 



1. Weekly Desk Sheet of Business Trends, Vol. 
35, No. 21, National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York, May 29, 1967. p. 86. 



only a few of which are really 
still heavily restricted in their en- 
try criteria based on race or family 
relationship. 

The jobs then are there! Ob- 
viously there are obstacles, since 
we have the unemployed and un- 
deremployed still with us. The na- 
tional rate of unemployment is ap- 
proximately 4 percent, but this is 
relatively meaningless if we are 
interested in our youth, and most 
specifically with the youth in our 
cities. Unemployment rates for all 
youth are double the national rate, 
and the nonwhite youth rate is 
double again. In some census 
tracts, nonwhite youth unemploy- 
ment approaches 30 percent. This 
was the rate of unemployment 
which so shocked, us as a nation 
into the dramatic social and eco- 
nomic legislation of the Great De- 
pression of the 1930’s. 

Starting a few years ago, it 
shocked us into the development 
of manpower policies whose scope 
exceeds those of the Depression. 
Unfortunately, policies are not 
programs. The policies implicit in 
Headstart, VISTA, the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, 
the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, etc., have lacked the nour- 
ishment of dollars to make them 
really meaningful. Recent riots 
among the poor in many of our 
cities, attests to the futility of 
such legislative sham. 

When the Under Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Wilbur J. 
Cohen, referred in his testimony 
before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee on February 8th of this 
year, to the increased level of ex- 
penditures for programs in health, 
education, and welfare, he indi- 
cated with pride that “. . . the 
share of GNP devoted to these 
areas has risen from 11.5 percent 
in Fiscal Year 1962 to 12.3 percent 
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ill Fiscal Year 1666,* Unhappily, 
a law than 1 percentage point in- 
crease in a four-year period ia 
hardly anything to write home 
about. Even lew enviable it the 
picture which emerges when con- 
trasted with the fact that many 
of the nations in Western Europe 
allocate almost double this per- 
centage of GNP for their human 
resources programs. 

Though I am obviously some- 
what lew than content with this 
degree of dedication of our na- 
tion's resources to alleviating the 
problems of a sub-marginal exist- 
ence still afflicting about 65 mil- 
lion of our fellow dtizens, I ap- 
plaud an awareness which has de- 
sirable implications for counselors. 
Every one of our new Great So- 
ciety programs has pointed out 
how significant the counseling 
function is to all of those whose 
potential is not being utilized. This 
is so whether it is the young, bit- 
ter 16-year old Negro boy, or the 
weary, beaten 50-year old white, 
cast aside by a factory which has 
been moved to a new looation. Hie 
face-to-face relationship of the 
counseling process is indispensable 
for reinvolvement, rejuvenation 
and rehabilitation. 

But, this very indispensability 
of the face-to-face relationship im- 
mediately chills the bones of the 
economist. The simple arithmetic 
is almost paralyzing. How many 
are you; how many counselors 
can we produce in how long a 
period, and how adequate is this 
supply for the millions who need 
counseling? The simple arithme- 
tic seems to frustrate even the 
most optimistic among us who 
dream of adequate counseling ser- 
vices for those legions of people, 
young and old, who we know must 



2. Hon. Wilbur J. Cohan, Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Testimony 
before the Joint Economic Committee, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1967, p. 2 (Processed). 



have such help If they are to 
achieve their full potential. An 
economy which calls for more 
career flexibility and which pro- 
duces more and more jobe of an 
increasingly high skill component; 
a government which moves, falter- 
ingly but constantly, in the direc- 
tion of bringing the forgotten 
poor, the hostile minorities, the 
poorly equipped into the middle- 
class society; and the increased 
pressure of the urban environ- 
ment to change educational and 
life styk.3 in tempo with the 
changes in spatial relationships, 
all indicate a greater and greater 
need for counseling, in and out of 
school environments. I say in and 
out of sohool environments be- 
cause of my firm conviction that 
in the next 5 years, we will begin 
to see the beginnings of a real 
life-cycle educational program. 
Clumsy efforts, now a part of the 
adult re-training program designed 
to alleviate the plight of the un- 
employed, will finally be seen in 
a more rational manner. Public 
funding of educational programs 
which provide the means of re- 
turning to a training situation re- 
gardless of employment status or 
age, will recognize the simplest of 
economic facts. A higher level 
skill results in a higher rate of 
pay which, earned over a lifetime, 
yields an income tax return that 
more than repays the training in- 
vestment This training will take 
place in institutional as well as in 
actual work sites. The counseling 
component will have to become a 
major part of this effort. 

The most significant thing about 
the CAUSE project, which sought 
to alleviate the critical counselor 
shortage, was that it had to hap- 
pen! It was a first primitive step 
in a new direction. Other steps 
which represent departures from 
the usual will have to follow if the 
profession is to keep pace with 
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the changes in demands for its 
services. 

These steps should reflect sev- 
eral facts of life: 

A. The face-to-face relationship 
of counseling should be but one 
part of a counseling process, and 
a lesser one perhaps. 

B. This process must look in- 
creasingly to the use of computer- 
oriented techniques. 

C. A counseling process must 
also be related increasingly to 
other parts of a system dealing 
with labor market and skill needs. 

D. New techniques for sup- 
portive conditioning of the coun- 
selee must be developed in order 
to lessen the amount of time 
needed for counseling in a one-to- 
one social environment. 

As I have already stated, the 
simple supply-demand arithmetic 
precludes being able to meet the 
new counseling demands of our 
many social, economic, and edu- 
cational programs by use of the 
current techniques. A new com- 
bination of resources must be de- 
veloped which in a process form 
can become the new counseling 
technique. The programming of 
computers for counseling purposes 
will become a key factor in this 
process, in both vocational and 
psychotherapeutic counseling. 
Much pioneering along this line is 
going on now in a number of 
universities and research organiza- 
tions. 

Professor David Tiedeman and 
the research group with which he 
is working in the Graduate School 
of Education at Harvard, are 
moving ahead in the development 
of computer use which enables an 
individual to provide self-help 
counseling for vocational career 
development. Building on the work 
done by Donald Super, models 
using computers can build into the 
counseling process the application 
of self-concept and personal ini- 



tiative as a heuristic perception de- 
vice. As computers are being 
moved way from simple tautologi- 
cal transformations toward heuris- 
tic solution abilities or cognitive 
process uses, the decision-aiding 
propensities of the computer open 
vast fields for exploring self- an- 
alysis and self-help potentials for 
the client. One of the more ex- 
citing possibilities would see the 
computer as an aid in “gaming” 
situations in which the counselee 
plays a number of roles, each one 
of which provides a better insight 
into personal interests as well as 
abilities. 

An additional application would 
be a computer with audio and 
visual linkages which provide a 
counselee with individually con- 
trolled access to objects and sit- 
uations. As visual images stimu- 
late interests, the counselee could 
select further exposure in depth 
for any number of items of spe- 
cific interest. Given the huge stor- 
age potential of the computer, a 
tremendous variety of interests 
could be explored with a resulting 
profile of counselee interests, on 
the basis of which face-to-face 
counseling could proceed. Such a 
process could also be of value in 
checking out the validity of tests 
also seeking to determine the in- 
terests or potential skill-pattern of 
the counselee. 

Just think of the value of such 
spadework which can bring a far 
more open-minded, intellectually 
curious client to the counselor in 
his face-to-face relationship! New 
developments in clear language 
printouts of psychometric data, 
which can be used directly by the 
client, remove the last vestiges of 
the mystical for the client who 
has always had to “speak” with 
the computer through an “inter- 
preter.” 

In addition, and as a part of 
the programmed facet of counsel- 
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ing just referred to, new closer 
relationships must be forged with 
such groups as the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. One of the most 
useful and least used vocational 
counseling tools is the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. The USES 
and the Office of Education have 
recently completed a joint study 
which relates groups of vocational 
education courses to appropriate 
D.O.T. job clusters. The utiliza- 
tion of this product should, of 
course, become a key part of any 
counseling practicum. Beyond that, 
there has as yet been no move to 
utilize this product in the develop- 
ment of the basic educational cur- 
riculum so that there is a melding 
of fundamental and vocational 
education. Training for general 
living is a skill which must be 
complementary to training for a 
content skill. In our present sys- 
tem we attempt to rivet such com- 
ponents together. Instead, they 
must be seen as an alloy flowing 
together to yield an infinitely 
stronger product. In addition, 
given the new D.O.T., a com- 
munication net can be developed 
which automatically puts into a 
counselor’s hands job and skill 
needs information in a form best 
calculated to make it easily and 
quickly tran&mittable. Perhaps 
new information centers, jointly 
operated by local ES and educa- 
tion agencies, using monthly work- 
shop or seminar techniques, would 
be a likely approach. Such centers 
could easily be funded under Sec- 
tion 5a4 of the Vocational Train- 
ing Act of 1963. There are other 
approaches which, no doubt, can 
be tailored best to local needs. The 
emphasis, however, must be on 
guaranteed transmission of infor- 
mation, usually in other than a 
written form, which would stimu- 
late counselor use of current, 
relevant information. This trans- 



mission system would deal with a 
broad spectrum of information, 
from new testing techniques to 
new local skill needs and con- 
templated job openings. 

Finally, the counselor must de- 
velop a process which uses other 
resources, which could develop a 
client attitude providing the basis 
for a more fruitful face-to-face 
counseling session. This need exists 
most critically in the case of 
technical or vocational counseling. 
To illustrate, I need only refer to 
the ways in which this is already 
done for college-bound youth. By 
the time college counseling takes 
place, the student has been ex- 
posed to visiting “salesmen” from 
a number of colleges, seen films 
on campus life, course content, 
and other facets of these institu- 
tions. Actual on-site, campus visits 
are urged and are commonplace. 
In essence then, the counselor uses 
the face-to-face conference as the 
occasion for building towards a 
final counselee self-appraisal after 
a good deal of information to base 
such a decision on has been pro- 
vided from “helper” sources, i.e., 
the colleges. How different from 
the counselor attempting to work 
with a 16-year old in a vocational 
school, where no local business- 
men have held out a realistic 
basis for “believing” in a training 
program, or where the youngster 
has had no on-site experience with 
many different types of skills to 
excite his curiosity. Too bad that 
just as a college representative 
can be available to clarify his 
institution’s admission criteria, we 
do not also have business person- 
nel managers available on a face- 
to-face basis to clarify his firm’s 
employment and training policies 
as well as the job-ladder potential 
of his organization. 

I cannot too strongly stress the 
importance of the role of the 
counselor in affecting this new 



type of involvement. It marks the 
evolving nature of what I would 
see as the expanding social func- 
tion of the counselor. More of this 
in a moment. 

Two additional contributions 
which the counselor can make to 
our future manpower programs 
moves him into a rather unique 
role. The first has to do with the 
counselor affecting curriculum and 
the second has to do with a new 
direct linkage with one of the dis- 
advantaged groups for which we 
have as yet done little counseling. 

I refer to the “disadvantaged” em- 
ployer. 

Taking the field of curriculum 
design first, some fascinating re- 
search being done by Dr. Sidney 
A. Fine of the Upjohn Institute 
staff, has begun to acquaint us 
with the fact that getting and 
holding a job calls for skills which 
are above and beyond the sub- 
stantive or content skills one im- 
mediately thinks of in technical or 
vocational training. To be trained 
as a laboratory technician, or any 
other occupation, obviously calls 
for “content” training. But the 
ability to get and hold a job calls 
for a whole host of skills which 
provide the employee with the 
ability to adapt to social, personal, 
and organizational situations on 
the job. Manner, appearance, 
speech, sense of timing, percep- 
tion of hierarchal structures, in- 
formal lines of authority, are all 
critical. But especially so in an 
economy which is based less and 
less on the individual, self-oper- 
ated business and more on larger 
corporate types of enterprises. 

“Getting along” has more than 
a social significance — it increas- 
ingly has an economic and sur- 
vival implication. The counselor 
must be viewed as the most likely 
point of entry in our educational 
system for moving this concept 
into a curriculum context. The 



counselor is also the obvious point 
of contact for communicating the 
importance of this type of skill to 
the student. If the counselor can 
begin to develop an awareness of 
the importance of this type of 
training to both the curriculum 
planni ng people and the students, 
he will have made a most signifi- 
cant contribution to our economy. 
Employment and employability 
are not only different words, they 
are different concepts. Skill train- 
ing by itself is a necessary con- 
dition but not a sufficient condi- 
tion for many jobs. Training in 
adaptiveness, as I have alluded to 
it, is also necessary. Our educa- 
tional systems do not, in any 
organized, meaningful way reflect 
the provision of this key element 
in the training situation. But, 
obviously, they are the most logi- 
cal foci for such an effort. It does 
mean, however, that a new con- 
struct or model which cuts across 
fundamental education and vo- 
cational education lines must be 
developed. 

Now let me turn to the second 
unique contribution the counselor 
can make to our economy. In- 
creasingly, a major social objective 
is the employment of youth whose 
backgrounds and training act as 
deterrents to employment. This is 
a nice way of saying that many 
employers have a stereotype of the 
Negro, Puerto Rican, Indian, or 
Spanish-speaking American which 
tells him that such an individual 
is an undesirable employee. Even 
after adequate training of such 
youth, this stereotype remains 
with many employers. Such an 
employer is as disadvantaged as 
anyone else whose mental set does 
not recognize reality and whose 
actions and attitudes do not re- 
flect rational thought processes. 
He badly needs counseling! This is 
a market largely untended, and 
yet it is critical if we are to suc- 
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